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tions, must render him a curse to society, and| compensate for the appalling retrospect of the 
blast his prospects for time and eternity. Ajcruelties by which it has been extorted, or the 
religious man who is placed at the head of| depravity and misery which have been created 
such an establishment, cannot but feel that his|in its accumulation. 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


The rapid increase of manufactories in this 
country, and the large number of persons of 
different ages and sexes who are employed in 
them, render the subject of their moral and 
physical influence on our population, one of 
deep interest to the nation. In many dis- 
tricts, nearly all the poorer classes, which are 
by far the most numerous, derive their whole 
subsistence from this business, and their chil- 
dren are trained to it from a period little be- 
yond infancy. In the heart of our own city, 
and in its immediate vicinity, establishments 
of this kind are fast multiplying, and when we 
consider the number of men, women, and 
children attached to them, it cannot be denied 
that they will have an important bearing 
on the future character of our citizens. If 
the education imparted, and the habits acquir- 
ed in factories, are calculated to produce a 
virtuous and religious community, or to make 
a healthy and active race, we shall enjoy the 
benefit ; but if, on the contrary, the mode in 
which they are conducted has a tendency to 
corrupt the morals of the inmates, and to 
raise a puny and sickly class of people, the 
evils and the miseries in store for us are of 
the most serious and alarming character. 
The solution of this momentous question must 
depend in great measure on the moral disci- 
pline maintained in the factories, and the 
means which are used to preserve the youth 
from contamination, and to imbue their minds 
with principles of virtue and piety. Doubtless 
there are among the manufacturers conscien- 
tious men, who feel sincerely concerned for 
the moral welfare of those whom they employ, 
and who are desirous of doing what they can 
to preserve them from the vice and corruption 
which abound, too generally, in such large 
establishments. It is a station of no small 
responsibility to be the employer or overseer 
of several hundred persons, each of whom is 
an immortal being, destined for everlasting 
happiness or misery, with powers of body and 
mind, which, if properly cultivated and exer- 
cised, will make him an ornament to his 
country, and a useful member of civil and re- 
ligious society, but which, on the other hand, 
if depraved by the influence of evil associa- 


duty extends beyond the mere profitable man- 
agement of the concern. The operatives 
*|may do their work well, and realise for him 
large profits, but if he sees that their morals 
and manners are ruining by vicious associa- 
tion, that religious feelings are banished, and 
the degrading passions of human nature 
usurping the control of the mind, he will feel 
the gains derived from a business so injurious 
to the present and future happiness of his fel- 
low beings a heavy burden on his conscience. 

I mention this as an argument why the 
overseers of factories should watch with the 
most scrupulous vigilance over the moral con- 
dition of those under their care, and more es- 
pecially of the children, whose minds being 
susceptible, are more under the control of the 
discipline or other means which may be 
adopted for their preservation and improve- 
ment. What man, whose feelings are not 
deadened by the freezing influence of avarice, 
can enter one of our large manufactories, and 
cast his eye over the multitude of boys and 
girls who people its various apartments, with- 
out sensations of deep and awakening concern 
for their welfare? Many of them have coun- 
tenances indicative of innocence and intelli- 
gence, and minds of more than ordinary force 


each day was appropriated for suitable in- 
struction in schools established for the pur- 
pose. The time which the employer allowed 
for this worthy purpose might in some degree 
lessen his profits, but the pleasing reflection 
that he had contributed to forming a good 
character for those under his care, would 
more than compensate him for the small pecu- 
niary sacrifice. 

Much is in the power of the men hired as 
overseers of the manufactories; and owners 
would do well in engaging such officers, to 
see that they are humane men, of clean moral 
character and sound religious principles. Per- 
sons destitute of these qualifications may 
make good drivers, and wring from the mise- 
rable beings doomed to suffer under their ty- 
ranny the greatest possible amount of labour ; 
but no store of wealth, however ample, which 
has been amassed by such means, can ever 


To show that I am not 
using language stronger than the subject will 
warrant, I offer the following extracts from a 
London paper of a recent date. I do not 
present these extracts with the supposition 
that any thing parallel to the shocking scenes 
they describe can be found in the manufacto- 
ries of this country—far from it—I should 
shudder to think that my native land was dis- 
graced by such cruelties. But I wish to hold 
them up as a beacon—human nature is much 
the same every where, and, if subjected to the 
same temptations in as great degree, will be 
in danger of running to the same excesses 
here as it has done in England. Cupidity, 
where it is suffered to take possession of the 
soul, drinks up almost every other principle 
of action, and sacrifices to the attainment of 
its purposes, every consideration of morality 
and virtue. Let the manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca beware in time, and guard vigilantly 
against the introduction of evils, which, when 
sanctioned by custom, and strengthened by 
time, may be the means of inflicting heavy 
calamities on a large portion of our fellow 
creatures. 


~_ 
(From Bell's Weekly Messenger, of January 13th.) 
We have already given a part of the evi- 


and character :—how desirable is it that their | dence on the Factories’ Bill in former papers ; 
innocence should be shielded from contamina- | 
tion, and their active minds fortified against | from the report of the house of commons, on 
the peculiar temptations of their exposed si-| account of the appalling oppression and in- 
tuation, by a proper course of moral and reli- humanity which are there set forth. The 
gious instruction. It would be a most grati-| spirit of gain is indeed diabolical when push- 
fying circumstance if views of this kind were} ed to such excesses, and we scafcely thought 
suffered to have greater place with the em-| that, in acountry like England, large capitalists 
pioyers, and if in every factory a portion of| could be found to warrant the brutal and 


but we are induced to give a further extract 


heartless system pursued in the woollen and 
flax mills (particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds) towards young children. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the strong arm of the 
law should interfere, and we are only sur- 
prised that masters and overseers have not 
been indicted for the atrocious cruelties prac- 
tised in some of the mills. But we will give 
an extract from some of the evidence. Eli- 
zabeth Bentley is called in and examined by 
the committee of the house of commons. 


Suppose you flagged a little, or were too late at 
the mill, what would they do ?—Strap us. 

Are they in the habit of strapping those who are 
last in doffing 7— Yes. 

Constantly ?—Yes. 

Girls as well as boys 7—Yes. 

Have you ever been strapped 7— Yes. 

Is the strap used so as to hurt you excessively 7— 
Yes, it is. , 

Were you strapped if you were too much fatigued 
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to keep up with the machinery ?—Yes; the over- 
looker [ was under was a very severe man, and when 
we have been fatigued and worn out, and had not 
baskets to put the bobbins in, we used to put them 
in the window-bottoms, and that broke the panes 
sometimes, and I broke one one time, and the over- 
looker strapped me on the arm, and it rose a blister 
and I ran home to my mother. 


The carding-room is more oppressive than the 
spinning department 7—Yes. 
Were the children beat up to their labour there ?>— 
Yes. 
With what ?—A strap; I have seen the overlooker 
‘0 to the top end of the room, where the little girls 
a the can to the backminders; he has taken a 
strap, and a whistle in his mouth, and sometimes he 
has gota chain, and chained them, and strapped them 
all down the room. 
All the children?—No, only those hugging the 
cans. 
What was his reason for that 7—He was angry. 


Had the children committed any fault ?—They | 


were too slow. 

Were the children excessively fatigued at that 
time ?—Yes, it was in the afternoon. 

Were the girls so struek as to leave marks upon 
their skin ?—Yes, they have had black marks many 
times, and their parents dare not come to complain 
about it, they were afraid of losing their work. 

If the parents were to complain. of this excessive 
ill-usage, the probable consequence would be the loss 
of the situation of the child ?—Yes. 

In what part of the mill did you work ?—In tke 
card-room. 

Were you also beaten for being too late ?—No, I 
‘was never beaten myself; I have seen the boys 
beaten for being too late. 

Were you generally there in time?—Yes; my mo- 
ther has been up at four o’clock in the morning, and 
at two o’clock in the morning ; the colliers used to 
go to their work about three or four o'clock, and 
when she heard them stirring, she got up out of her 
warm bed, and gone out and asked them the time; 
and I have sometimes been at Hunslet Car at two 
o’clock in the morning, when it was streaming down 
with rain, and we have had to stay till the mill was 
opened. 

Supposing your hours of labour had been mode- 
rate, could you have awoke regularly ?—Yes. 

Was it a matter of anxiety and difficulty for you 
to rouse yourself to be early enough for those hours 
of labour ?—Yes. 

You are considerably deformed in your person in 
consequence of this labour ?—Yes, | am. 

At what time did it come on ?—I was about thir- 
teen years old when it began coming, and it bas got 
worse since ; it is five years since my mother died, 
and my mother never was able to get me a pair of 
good stays to hold me up, and when my mother died, 
T had to do for myself, and got me a pair. 

Were you perfectly straight and healthy before 
you worked at a mill ?—Yes, I was as straight a little 
girl as ever went up and down town. 

Were you straight till you were thirteen ?—Yes, I 
was. 

Have you been attended to by any medical gentle- 
man at Leeds or the neighbourhood ?—Yes, | have 
been under Mr. Hares. 

To what did he attribute it?—He said it was 
owing to hard labour and working in the factories. 

He told you that?— Yes. 

Did the deformity come upon you with much pain 
and weariness ?—Yes; I cannot express the pain | 
had all the time it was coming. 

You went to Fatham and Walker’s aflerwards ?— 
Yes. 

Is that a flax-mill 7—Yes. 

In what situation did you go there ?—I went into 
the spinning-room. 


much labour is exacted from them?—There is no- 
thing else for them. 
You do not think they could be kept up to their 
work unless they were so abused ?—No, they could 
| not. 
In that mill also did they strap the children ?—Yes, 
they did. 
Perpetually ?—Yes. 


(Samuel Downe called in and examined.) 
Where do you live ?— At Hunslet Car, near Leeds. 
What age are you ?—Twenty,.nine. 

Are you a Leeds man ?—No, a native of Shrews- 
bury. 

Have you been acquainted with factories >—From 
my youth, 

At what time did you begin to work at one ?—At 
about ten years of age, 

In whose mill did you work ?—In Mr. Marshall’s. 

At Shrewsbury ’—Yes. 

What were the customary hours of labour in the 
mill; state first what the hours were when they 
were brisk ?—When they were brisk, we used gene- 
rally to begin at five o’clock in the morning, and 
they ran on till eight o’clock at night; sometimes 
| from half past five toeight, and sometimes nine. 
| What time had you allowed you for meals and 
| refreshinent ?—The engine never stopped, except 
| forty minutes at dinner time. 
| Were those long hours found to be very fatiguing ? 
| —Yes, 

What means were taken to keep the children 
awake and vigilant, especially at the termination of 
such a day’s labour as you have described ?—There 
was generally a blow or a box, or a tap with astrap, 
or sometimes with the hand. 

Was very considerable severity used in that mill 
when you was there ?—Yes. 

| Have you yourself been subjected to it ?>—Yes. 
| Strapped ?—Yes, I was strapped most severely, 
| till I could not bear to sit upon a chair without hav- 
| ing pillows, and I was forced to lie upon my face in 
the night-time, and it was through that I left; I was 
| strapped both on my own legs, and then I was put 
jon a man’s back, and then strapped and buckled with 
| two straps on an iron pillar, and flogged, and all by 
ene overlooker ; after that he took a piece of tow, 
}and twisted it in the shape of a cord, and put it in 
{my mouth, and tied it behind my head. 
| He gagged you?—Yes; and then he ordered me to 
/run round a part of the machinery where he was 
| overlooker, and he stood at one end, and every time 
| I came there he struck me with a stick, which, I be- 
| lieve, was an ash plant, and which he generally car- 
‘ried in his hand, and sometimes he hit me, and some- 
| times he did not; and one of the men in the room 
;came and begged me off, and that he would let me 
go, and not beat me any more, and consequently he 
| did. 

You have been beaten with extraordinary severity ? 
—Yes; I was beaten so that I had not power to cry 
at all, or hardly to speak at one time. 

What age were you at that tine ?>—Between ten 
and eleven. 


(Mr. Abraham Whitehead called in and examined.) 

What is your business?—A clothier. 

Where do you reside ?—At Scholes, near Holm- 
firth. 

Is not that in the centre of very considerable 
woollen mills?—Yes, for a space of three or four 
miles; J live nearly in the centre of thirty or forty 
woollen mills. 

Have you had constant opportunity of observing 
the manner in which these mills are regulated and 
condneted ?>—Yes. 

What has been the treatment which you have ob- 
served that the children have received at the mills to 


What were the hours of labour when they were| keep them attentive for somany hours at such earl 


busy ?—From half past five in the morning to eight, 
and half past eight. 

Is it found necessary in that mill to strap the chil- 
dren up to their work ?—Yes, the doffers; I have 
seen them strap them as well as others. 

So that, as far as you have experience in those 
factories, these poor children are beaten when so 


ages?—They are generally cruelly treated ; so ani 
ly treated that they dare not hardly for their lives 
be too late at their work in amorning. When I have 
been at the mills in the winter season, when the chil- 
dren are at work in the evening, the very first thin 

they inquire is, ** What o’clock is it?’ If 1 shoul 

answer “ seven,” they say, “ Only seven ; it is a great 


while to ten, but we must not give up till ten o’clock 
or past.”” They look so anxious to know what o’clock 
it is, that I am convinced the children are fatigued, 
and think that even at seven they have worked too 
long. My heart has been ready to bleed for them 
when I have seen them so fatigued, for they appear 
in such a state of apathy and insensibility as really 
not to know whether they were doing work or not; 
they usually throw a bunch of ten or twelve cordings 
across the hand, and take one off at atime; but I 
have seen the bunch entirely finished, and they have 
attempted to take off another when they have not 
had a cording at all; they have been so fatigued as 
not to know whether they were at work or not. 

Do they frequently fall into errors and mistakes in 
piecing when thus fatigued ?—Yes; the errors they 
make when thus fatigued are, that instead of placing 
the cording in this way (describing it), they are apt 
to place them obliquely, and that causes a flying, 
which makes bad yarn; and when the billy-spinner 
sees that, he takes his strap, or the billy-roller, and 
says, “ D—n thee, close it, little devil, close it!” and 
they smite the child with the strap or the billy-roller. 

You bave noticed this in the after part of the day 
more particularly ?—It is a very difficult thing to go 
into a mill in the latter part of the day, particularly 
in the winter; and not to hear some of the children 
crying for being beaten for this very fault. 

How are they beaten ?--That depends on the hu- 
manity of the hubber or billy-spinner; some have 
been beaten so violently that they have lost their lives 
in consequence of their being so beaten; and even a 
young girl has had the end of a billy-roller jammed 
through her cheek. 

What is the billy-roller?—A heavy rod of from 
two to three yards long, and of two inches in dia- 
meter, and with an iron pivot at each end ; it runs 
on the top of the cording over the feeding cloth. I 
have seen them take the billy-roller, and rap them on 
the head, making their heads crack, so that you 
might have heard the blow at the distance of six or 
eight yards, in spite of the din and rolling of the 
machinery : many have beon knocked down by the 
instrument. I knew a boy very well of the name of 
Senior, with whom I went to school; he was strutk 
with a billy-roller on the elbow, it occasioned a 
swelling, he was not able to work more than three 
or four weeks after the blow, and he died in conse- 
quence. There was a woman in Holmfirth who was 
beaten very much, I am not quite certain whether on 
the head, and she also lost her life in consequence of 
being beaten with a billy-roller. This which is pro- 
duced (showing one) is not of the largest size : there 
are some a foot longer than that: it is the most com- 
mon instrument with which these poor little piece- 
ners are beaten more commonly than with either a 
stick or a strap. 

It can scarcely be necessary to give any 
further extracts, or to wound the feelings of 


our readers with any comments upon this 
evidence. 


THE LEOPARD. 


The leopard of southern Africa is known 
among the Cape colonists by the name of 
tiger ; but is, in fact, the real leopard, the fe- 
lis jubata of naturalists. It differs from the 
panther of northern Africa, in the form of its 
spots, in the more slender structure of its 
body, and in the legs not being so Jong in 
proportion to its size. In watching for his 
prey the leopard crouches on the ground, with 
his fore-paws stretched out, and his head be- 
tween them, his eyes rather directed upwards. 
His appearance in his wild state is exceeding- 
ly beautiful, his motions in the highest degree 
easy and graceful, and his agility in bounding 
among the rocks and woods quite amazing. 
Of this activity no person can have any idea 
by seeing these animals in the cages in which 
they are usually exhibited in Europe, humbled 
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and tamed as they are by confinement and the 
damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chiefly found in the moun- 
tainous districts of South Africa, where he 
preys on such of the antelopes as he can sur- 
prise, on young baboons, and on the rock 
badgers or rabbits. He is very much dreaded 
by the Cape farmers also, for his ravages 
among the flocks, and among the young foals 
and calves in the breeding season. 

The leopard is often seen at night in the 
villages of the negroes on the west coast ; and 
being considered a sacred animal, is never 
hunted, though children and women are not 
unfrequently destroyed by him. In the Cape 
colony, where no such respect is paid him, he 
is shyer and much more in awe of man. But 
though in South Africa he seldom or never 
ventures to attack mankind, except when 
driven to extremity, (unless it be some poor 
Hottentot child now and then that he finds 
unguarded), yet in remote places his low, 
half-smothered growl is frequently heard at 
night, as be prowls around the cottage or the 
kraal, as the writer of this notice has a hun- 
dred times heard it. His purpose on such oc- 
casions is to break into the sheep-fold, and in 
this purpose he not unfrequently succeeds, in 
spite of the troops of fierce watch dogs which 
every farmer keeps to protect his flocks. 

The leopard, like the hyzna, is ofien caught 
in traps constructed of large stones and tim- 
ber, but upon the same principle as a com- 
mon nrouse-trap. When thus caught, he is 
usually baited with dogs, in order to train 
them to contend with him, and seldom dies 
without killing one or two of his canine anta- 


gonists. When hunted in the fields, he in-|level of the sea, is of an oval form, about 


stinctively betakes himself to a tree, if one|three miles in circumference, and has on one 


should be withir reach. In this situation it is \side a sloping margin of green turf. On other 


'parts, banks of greater elevation and abrupt- 


exceedingly perilous tu approach within reach 
of his spring ; but at the same time from his 
exposed position he becomes an easy prey to 
the shot of the huntsman. 

The South African leopard, though far infe- 
rior to the lion or Benga! tiger in strength 
and intrepidity, and though he usually shuns a 
conflict with man, is nevertheless an exceed- 
ingly active and furious animal, and when 
driven to desperation, becomes a truly formi- 
dable antagonist. ‘The Cape colonists relate 
many instances of frightful and sometimes fa- 
tal encounters between the hunted leopard 
and his pursuers. ‘Fhe following is a speci- 
men of these adventures. It occurred in 
1822, when the present writer was in the inie- 
rior of the colony, and is here given as it was 
related to him by an individual who knew the 
parties engaged in it. 

Two African farmers, returning from hunt- 
ing the hartebeest (antilope bubalis), roused 
a leopard in a mountain ravine, and imme- 
diately gave chase to him. The leopard at 
first endeavoured to escape by clambering up a 
precipice, but being hotly pressed, and wound- 
ed by a musket-ball, he turned upon his pur- 
suers with that frantic ferocity peculiar to this 
animal in such emergencies, and springing on 
the man who had fired at him, tore him from 
his horse to the ground, biting him at the 


same time on the shoulder, and tearing one of|crustation, which, according to Mr. Barrow’s 
his cheeks severely with his claws. The|jaccount, is said to extend over the whole bot- 


‘other hunter, seeing the danger of his com-| tom of the lake ; but | tasted the water, and 


rade, sprang from his horse and attempted to | found it as salt as brine. Of the various theo- 
shoot the leopard through the head, but, whe- | ries suggested by naturalists to account for 


ither owing to trepidation, or the fear ofthe formation of this and similar lakes in 


wounding his friend, or the quick motions of |South Africa, that which ascribes their origin 
the animal, he unfortunately missed. The |to salt springs appears the most probable. 
leopard, abandoning his prostrate enemy, | Ibid. 
darted with redoubled fury upon his second | 
antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his| 
onset, that before the boor could stab him 
with his hunting knife, the savage beast struck 
him on the head with his claws, and actually 
tore the scalp over his eyes. In this frightful 
condition, the hunter grappled with the leo- 
pard, and, struggling for life, they rolled toge- 
ther down a steep declivity. All this passed 
far more rapidly than it can be described in 
words. Before the man who had been first 
attacked could start to his feet and seize his 
gun, they were rolling one over the other 
down the bank. In a minute or two he had 
reloaded his gun; and rushed forward to save 
the life of his friend. But it was too late. 
The leopard had seized the unfortunate man 
by the throat, and mangled him so dreadfully 
that death was inevitable; and his comrade 
(himself severely wounded) had only the me- 
lancholy satisfaction of completing the de- 
struction of the savage beast, already exhaust- 
ed with the loss of blood from several deep 
wounds by the desperate knife of the expiring 
huntsman. Penny Magazine. 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 


The heart-felt, simple style which adorns 
the following tribute, is truly refreshing. The 
character is faithful, and the various interest- 
ing relations that Penn bore to the age he 
lived in, are traced with brevity and force. 
The man, and the memorial of him, may be 
studied as models. This valuable document, 
one hundred and fifteen years old, now for 
the first time appears in print. 

It is a curious and rather unaccountable 
circumstance, that Thomas Clarkson, the bio- 
grapher of the founder of Pennsylvania, had 
not the benefit of the family papers in Eng- 
land, when preparing the memoir of his life. 
Many important materials for the illustration 
of his career, have of consequence been unex- 
amined by that venerable author. It will be 
in our power to furnish a few more original 
papers and letters concerning the proprietary. 








































A Testimony of Friends in Pennsylvania con- 
cerning their deceased Friend and Gorer- 
nor, William Penn. 


A Salt Lake in South Africa. 


This lake, which lies in the midst of an ex- 


We find ourselves under obligation and 
tensive plain, elevated considerably above the 


concern, both in duty and affection, to give 
this mark of our love and the honourable re- 
gard we bear to the memory of our late wor- 
thy governor and well-beloved Friend, William 
Penn ; though it may not be our part to at- 
tempt so ample and general a testimony as 
seems justly called for, by his early convince- 
ment of the blessed truth, his noble resignation 
thereunto, his steadfastness therein, and great 
services to the church of Christ ; as well by in- 
cessant labours in word and doctrine, (made 
more extensive by the many excellent writings 
he hath published,) as his valiant sufferings 
for purity of worship, and the testimonies he 
had received, which to him might be the 
greater trial and conflict, his birth and station 
in the world placing him more in the notice 
of those of high rank amongst men, than was 
commonly the lot of many others of our wor- 
thy elders. Neither can it, we presume, be 
forgotten, how, when it pleased the Lord to 
give some ease to his people, this our dear 
Friend employed the interest he then had with 
success, and devoted his time and purse to 
serve, not only his Friends in their religious 
liberties, but them and others distressed, or any 
soms to the height of twelve or fifteen feet ;| wanting favour even to the neglect of his own 
and, high over all, gigantic groves of euphor-|just interest. But these memorials we leave 
bia, extending their leafless arms above the|te be made by those of our worthy elders in 
far-spread forest of shrubbery. he effect of|Great Britain, who have more instances and 
the whole, flushed with a rosy tinge by the|greater knowledge of thc se his trials, services, 
setting sun, was singularly striking and beau-|and labours, than many of us can be presumed 
tiful. to be so fuily acquainted with. 

I did not attempt to examine the saline in-| Yet it becomes us particularly to say, that as 
he was our governour, he merited from us 
love and true honour, and we cannot but have 


ness are covered with continuous thickets of 
arboreous and succulent plants. At the time 
of our visit, the whole of the lake round the 
margin, and a considerable portion of its en- 
tire surface, was covered with a thick rind of 
salt sprinkled over with small, snow-white 
crystals, giving the whole basin the aspect of 
a pond partially frozen, and powdered over 
with hoar frost and flakes of snow. This win- 
try appearance of the lake formed a singular 
contrast with the exuberant vegetation which 
embowered its margins, where woods of beau- 
tiful evergreens and elegant acacias were 
richly intermingled with flowering shrubs and 
succulent plants of lofty size and strange exo- 
tic aspect,—such as the portulacaria afra, 
(favourite food of the elephant,) the true 
crassula, the scarlet cotelydon, many species 
of the aloe,—some throwing out tlieir clusters 
of flowers over the brink of the lake, others 
elevating their superb tiaras of blood-red blos- 
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the same regard to his memory, when we 
consider the blessings and ease we have enjoy- 
ed under his government; and are rightly sen- 
sible of his care, affection, and regard, always 


shown with anxious concern for the safety) Benj. Mendenhall 
and prosperity of the people, who, many of} Rees ‘Thomas 


them, removed from comfortable livings to be 
adventurers with him—not so much with 
views of better acquisitions, or greater riches, 
but the laudable prospect of retired, quiet 
habitations for themselves and posterity, and 
the promotion of truth and virtue in the earth. 
And as his love was great and endeavours 
constant for the happiness of his friends, 
countrymen, and fellow-subjects, so was his 
great tenderness, justice, and love towards 
the Indians, from first to last, always conspi- 
cuous and remarkable. 
gratefully and humbly acknowledge to the 
gracious God of all our mercies, the wonder- 
full preservation of this colony from such in- 
juries and barbarous depredations as have be- 
fallen most others; and add that we believe 
the same love wherewith the Lord had so fully 
and effectually prevailed on the heart of this 
our worthy Friend, was the chief and durable 
motive of that his affection and kind behaviour 
towards those people ; and was the cause, as 
he was made a means, of this our peace and 
preservation ; so that his name remains pre- 
cious, even amongst the heathens. 

More might be truly said of him as he was 
the proprietary and governor of this province ; 
and we now find it our duty, (incited thereto 
by the love of our heavenly Father in our 
souls,) to add a few lines concerning him as 
he was our worthy elder, friend, and brother 
in the blessed truth; many of us having been 
often comforted, edified, and solaced with him 
in the enjoyment thereof. As was his testi- 
mony, so was his conversation,—edifying and 
lovely, administering grace and knowledge. 
His behaviour was sweet and engaging, and 
his condescension great, even to the weakest 
and meanest ; affable and of easy access; ten- 
der of every person and thing that had simpli- 
city of truth, or honesty for a foundation. 

it was our comfort to understand that after 
all his vaaious troubles, trials, and afflictions, 
when, in an advanced age, infirmity of body, 
and a distemper which affected his memory in 
most other things which befel him, yet the 
love of God remained with him, and his sense 
thereof was frequently strong and evident, 
and (we doubt not) the blessing of the Al- 
mighty was his Omega. 

So that we have assured hope, those afflic- 
tions being: put off with his mortal body, im- 
mortality is given him by our Lord Jesus, and 
as he faithfully bore the cross, the crown, 
(which was his hope, and long since in his 
eye,) is his possession ; and his soul received 
into that bliss prepared and appointed for the 
righteous. 

Signed at the time of our general meeting, 


held in Philadelphia, the 16th of 1st month, 


1718-19, by 

Richard Hill Francis Dan. Pastorius 
Nicholas Waln Isaac Norris 
Anthony Morris Jonathan Dickinson 
John Salkild Owen Roberts 
Codwaleder Evens ‘Thomas Masters 


| William Carter 
| John Goodson 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Piety exemplified in the lives of eminent Chris- 
tians.—No. 3. 
JOHN ELLIOT. 


This pious man, deservedly styled the apo- 








came from him with a becoming majesty and 
solemnity, and rarely gave offence. 


Among his other virtues, his liberality was 
conspicuous. His bounty to public and pri- 
vate charities far exceeded his annual income 
from office. ‘The poor esteemed him their 
common father ; and every one in distress 
found him a brother and a friend. He was 
uniformly zealous in promoting family reli- 
gion. He lived in the enjoyment of great 
domestic comfort, with an excellent wile, 
above half a century ; and lamented her re- 
moval, by the hand of death, with many tears. 
They were usually called Zacharias and Eli- 
zabeth. Their house was a Bethel. They 
brought up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

His method of preaching was plain, but 
remarkably powerful. His sermons contain- 
ed much of Christ ; and he constantly labour- 
ed to bring sinners to the Saviour. ‘To young 
preachers he frequently said, “* Pray let there 
be much of Christ in your ministry.” And 
having heard a sermon which greatly savour- 
ed of Christ, he would say,—‘ Blessed be God 


stle of the American Indians, was a native of|that we have Christ so well preached in poor 


England, and born in the year 1604. He ap- 
pears to have been educated at the university 
of Cambridge, upon leaving which he became 
assistant in the school, at Chelmsford, in Es- 
sex. While there he was awakened to a sense 
of his sins, and experienced a work of grace 
on his heart. We give the account of it in 
his own words :—* To this place I was called, 
through the infinite riches of God's mercy, 
through Jesus Christ, to my poor soul. For 
here the Lord said unto my dear soul, live! 
and, through the grace of Christ, I do live, 
and shall live for ever. When I came into 
this blessed family, I then saw, and never be- 
fore, the power of godliness in its lively vi- 
gour and efficacy.” 

Having continued for some time as usher 


New England.” 

This great man could not be satisfied with 
his regular ministerial exercises among his 
own people :—his soul longed for the con- 
version of the wild Indians. Aftermuch con- 
sideration, and earnest prayer for the direction 
and blessing of God, he entered upon the ar- 
duous work. His design was no sooner made 
known, than several favourable circumstances 
concurred to afford him encouragement. 

His first business was to obtain a correct 
acquaintance with the Indian language, a 
work of immense difficulty, on account of the 
extraordinary length of the words, and their 
want of affinity with any other language. But 
his zeal surmounted all these difficulties. He 
hired a native. Indian, who understood Eng- 


in this school, he resolved to devote himself |lish, to assist him ; and, after some time, by 


to the Lord in the work of the ministry ; but 
he was at a loss for a fair opportunity. He 
had imbibed the principles of those, who, at 
that time, were commonly called Puritans, 
and could not enter upon any stated charge 
without complying with terms which were 
against his conscience. Multitudes of peo- 
ple were driven out of the kingdom by the 
arbitrary measures of the prelates and high 
church party ; among whom was J. Elliot, 
who, in 1631, fled to New England. The 
next year several of his old acquaintance, fol- 
lowing him to New England, he settied with 
them at Roxbury, and was chosen pastor of 
the church, in which office he continued 
among them nearly sixty years. 

He was most exemplary in the duty of 
mortification. It could never be said that 
he sought great things for himself. This 
world, and all the things in it, were to him 
just what they ought to be to a dying man. 
He looked upon them all as mere trifles. He 
always rose early in the morning, and was 
ever abstemious in eating and drinking. When 
the countenance of a minister at any time in- 
dicated too much indulgence, he thus ad- 
dressed him :—*“ Study mortification, brother; 
study mortification.” These pointed reproofs 


his own indefatigable pains and industry, he 
became a complete master of the language. 
He afterward reduced it toa method, and 
published an “Indian Grammar.” In addi- 
tion tothis, he translated Catechisms, Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted, the Practice of Piety, 
and the whole Bible, a work of immense la- 
bour. It was printed at Cambridge in New 
England, and was the first that was ever print- 
ed in America. 

When he was properly furnished for the 
work, he entered upon it in the year 1646. 
Having called together a number of the In- 
dians, at a fixed time and place, he paid them 
a visit, accompanied by several of his friends. 
After offering up fervent’ prayers to God, he 
preached to them about a quarter of an hour, 
from Ezekiel xxxvii. 9, 10,—‘* Then said 
he unto me, prophecy unto the wind, prophecy, 
son of man, and say to the wind, thus saith 
the Lord God ; come from the four winds, 
oh! breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live,’ &c. He introduced into 


his sermon a short account of the principal 
articles of the Christian faith, and applied the 
whole to the Indians before him. Having 
finished his discourse, he enquired whether 
they understood, when they answered in the 
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affirmative. He then desired, as was his| be the man who will cast the first stone at! about eternal riches, and be sure to lay up 
usual method afterward, that they would ask) them.” treasure in heaven that fadeth not away, that 
him whatever questions they pleased. These} As the hour of his departure appreached,| your faith and hope may have eternal foun- 
questions generally referred to the sermon) the coming of the Lord Jesus was the princi-| dations ; which the cross occurrences of time 
they had heard, and discovered what advan-| pal subject of his contemplation. He used to| and fears of mortality cannot move. And 
tage they had derived. say,— Come, Lord, I have been a great|/beware of that loose and irreverent spirit, 
It is almost incredible what hardships he while ready for thy coming.” To his friends| which has not those in high esteem among 
endured in the prosecution of this great|be exclaimed, “ Pray, pray, pray ;” and be-| you that are faithful in the Lord’s. work, and 
work ; how many wearisome days and nights fore his departure, he said to his successor,—| that labour in his blessed word and doctrine. 
passed over him; how many tiresome jour-| Brother, thou art welcome to my very soul,| I plainly see a coldness and shortness on this 
neya he travelled; how many terrible dan-|fetire to thy study, to pray for me, and give) hand; and be the pretence what it will, it is 
gers he encountered. Some idea of the trials| ™¢ leave to be os He then exclaimed,| not pleasing to the Lord. They that love 
he endured, and of the supports he experi- “« Welcome joy ;” and so departed in the year | Christ, his servants are dear to them, and they 
enced, may be gathered from the following 1690, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He} bear a tender regard to their trials, travels, 
extract of his letter to Governor Winslow :—| ®#d six children, all apparently converted to/ spendings, and sufferings who seek not yours 
« [ have not been dry, night or day, from the God, four of whom were preachers of the|/but you, that you may all be “ presented 
third day of the week to the sixth, but so gospel. i blameless at the coming of the great God and 
travelled ; and at night, pull off my boots,| . “ He possessed the talent of raising pro-| our Saviour Jesus Christ ;” that so the gos- 
wring my stockings, and on with them again,| “table observations from common occur-| pel ministry and testimony may be held up 
and so continue. But God steps in and helps. | "°"CeS> with such a mixture of pleasantry and/ with holy fervent love, and godly esteem, to 
{ have considered these words :—‘ Endure} §'@Vity, as rendered his company exceedingly|the keeping under every raw and exalted 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ ” desirable. Being once on a visit at the house} mind, and whatever may slight and turn 
of a merchant, and finding only books of bu-| against it, lest God, that has richly visited us 

siness on the table, and all his books of de-| with his fatherly visitations, and day-spring- 
votion in the library, he thus addressed him :| ing from on high, should remove his blessing 
‘ Sir, here is earth on the table, and heaven on| among us, and place his “ candlestick” among 
the shelf; pray do not sit so much at the/ other people. Be wise, therefore, O Friends ! 
table as to forget the shelf. Let not earth,| for behold he is at the door that must have an 
by ty means, thrust heaven out of your/account of your stewardship. Be watchful, 
mind. y keep to your first love and works, that so you 
_ “ When sunk with age and hard labour, be- mer onlene to the end, and be saved ; aa 
ing asked how he did, he replied,—t Alas!) having overcome, you may have right to eat 
I have lost almost every thing: my under-| of the tree of life, which isin the midst of the 
standing leaves me, my memory fails me, my| paradise of God. The God of peace, who 
utterance fails me; but, I thank God, my|hath brought our dear Lord Jesus Christ from 
charity holds out still; I find that rather| the dead, and us with him, more abundantly 
grows than fails. enrich you all with wisdom and knowledge, 









































































































These labours of love were not in vain, but 
crowned with abundant success. The natives 
who felt the impression of the word of God 
on their hearts, were soon distinguished by 
the name of praying Indians. Those who 
had wandered continually from place to place, 
became inclined to a fixed life. Instead of 
living like wild beasts, in a wilderness, they 
iormed small settlements, and built them- 
selves little towns. They also formed, for 
themselves, a civil government, in which J. 
Elliot assisted them, taking the Scriptures for 
his model. Of these little settlements Natick 
was the principal. So early as the year 1648, 
this laborious servant of Christ could see the 


. gps oe: : oe. = in the revelation of himself, through faith in 
Pappy igh abel — ye eal — Humility and love to God—their preserving| his Sen, by whom in these last days he hath 
whom I durst freely jéin in chusch .fellow- influence. spoken to us, who is the blessed and only 


Let us all keep low, and remember the rock 
from whence we were hewn, and dwell in a 
tender and reverend sense of the daily mer- 
cies and providence of the Lord, looking well 
to our own growth and prosperity in his hea- 
venly way and work ; then shall the desire of 
our hearts. be more and more after him, and 
the remembrance of his name; and with our 
love to God, will our love increase one to- 
ward another, helping and aiding one another. 
And I no ways doubt, but God that has brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, and out of the 
house of bondage, and delivered us from the 
mouth of the lion and the paw of the bear, 
will preserve his people from this uncircum- 
cised spirit that is not in covenant with God, 
nor under the yoke of his holy royal law of 
“ true spiritual liberty.” For they that keep 
and walk in the light of Jesus, are fenced 
from the power of this crooked serpent, that 
seeks wim he may betray; nor are any 
stung by him, but the unwatchful, the lis- 
téners and hearkeners after his jealous whis- 
pers, and detracting insinuations. They are 
such as make their dwelling in the earth 
where his region. is, and where he creeps and 
twists, who is earthly, sensual, and devilish, 
and so is all the wisdom that comes from him. 
My dear friends, keep [ pray you in the sim- 
What was the word I spoke last? [ recall|plicity of the truth, and cross of Jesus, and 
that word, my doings :—alas! they have been| wait for your daily bread, and to be duly re- 
poor, and small, and lean doings ; and I will| newed from the Lord, look to your increase 


potentate, King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
who only hath immortality, to whom be ho- 
nour and power everlasting. Amen. 

From Penn's Brief Examination of Spiritual Liberty. 


ship.” In the year 1651, the first Indian 
church: was formed. ‘The natives, having 
abandoned polygamy, drunkenness, sabbath- 
breaking, and other irregularities to which 
they were addicted, confessed their sins with 
tears, and professed their faith in Jesus 
Christ. And giving satisfactory evidence o 
their conversion to God, they were solemn- 
ly united into achurch covenant. For many 
years the worthy minister had the satisfaction 
of seeing the abundant fruit of his arduous 
labours. 


As he approached toward his end, his con- 
versation became still more savoury and di- 
vine. He was desirous of doing something 
for the Lord to the last. When he looked 
upon his talents as too far gone for any fur- 
ther usefulness to the English, he desired to 
be employed in catechising the negroes. At 
the very close of life, he undertook to teach 
a poor blind boy the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. He discovered much concern for the 
poor Indians to the last. “ There is acloud,” 
said he, “ a dark cloud, upon the work of the 
gospel, among the poor Indians. The Lord 
revive and prosper that work, and grant it 
may live when | am dead. It is a work about 
which I have been doing much and long. 


For “The Friend.” 
MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 

In allusion to the management of the con- 
cerns of our Society, it was a common saying 
of the late John Parrish of this city, that 
“forehand conclusions will not prosper—the 
Lord will run his dispensations another way.” 
The character of this venerable friend must 
be familiar to many, the manner of his preach 
ing and the contrition which accompanied it ; 
evincing a humble sense of his unworthiness 
in the divine presence, and much tender and 
sincere solicitude for his fellow professors. 
His unfeigned love for them, and his sym- 
pathetic and compassionate interest for the 
distressed of every description, were equally 
striking. He had many contemporaries of 
similar devotion to the cause of universal 
righteousness. They were honest believers 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and felt 
bound to seek for its counsel, in conducting 
the affairs of the church. Hence they en 
tertained a particula: aversion to all precon- 
certed planning, respecting the business of 
meetings for discipline, and the sentiment 
obtained, that if resorted to, such “ forehand 
conclusions’’ would be overruled. A proper 
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SSS, 
regard for the sentiments of one another! pressed afterwards out of doors when the sub- 


independency of judgment, tempered with 
due deference to one another, led each one 
to speak his own sentiments, even when they 
came in contact with others of high standing, 
rather than accede to measures, which they did 
not “ feel easy” with. Entertaining a firm per- 
suasion, that nothing qualified for judging in 
religious affairs, without the influence of that 
wisdom which is from above, their meetings 
for discipline were often accompanied with 
such weight and solemnity, that they fully 
and justly believed their conclusions to be 
the mind of truth. 

By keeping under religious exercise, in 
and out of meetings, unbiassed by selfish mo- 


tives, and unfettered by the opinions of 


others, we are prepared to receive the inti- 
mations of the Holy Spirit,and to communi- 
cate on those occasions, that which we be- 
lieve it requires us to say. As the cause in 
which we profess to be engaged, is the Lord’s, 
and not man’s, no one, let his station be what 
it may, holds any exclusive right to control 
it, One is your master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren. All legitimate authority for 
acting in the church, is derived from him, and 
is to be exerted for his honour, by which the 
benefit of the members will be promoted, and 
every one secured in his individual rights. 
Meetings for discipline, conducted on true 
Christian principles, are schools of deep in- 
struction, where the different gifts, and dif- 
ferent growths, have room to be brought into 
usefulness and improvement. ‘They are in 
some degree like the schools of the prophets, 
the Lord Jesus, the great prophet, being pre- 
sident and bishop amongst them. In these 
assemblies, true greatness is displayed, by 
each becoming the servant of all, and every 
one keeping to his own gift and exercise ; 
speaking what that opens on his mind to 
speak ; and keeping silence, when it is not 
his place to speak, but another’s, although he 
may think he sees the matter very clearly. 
Private sentiment would concentrate in the 
general good. It would not be urged and 


pressed, under cover of great concern for the } 


cause, when others could painfully discover, 
there was more of the man, than of the mas- 
terin it. Long systematic speeches, for the 
purpose of carrying a point, and which might 
be esteemei| by some very clear, would be 
rarely heard. Opportunity being given to all, 
whose duty it was to speak, a harmonious re- 
sult might be anticipated, and no one could 
carry away with him the impression, that the 
business was managed by preconcerted plans, 
or by the influence of any individual over 
certain Friends, always speaking as he speaks, 
and never venturing to controvert the sound- 
ness of his positions. There would be no 
ground for the invidious remark, “ it is not 
worth while to say any thing in opposition to 
his or her sentiment—things are always 
managed as he or she says.” Deciding ques- 
tions in the seat of judgment only, which is 


when a meeting is gathered into a state of 


pcr for divine counsel, and all feeling 
themselves under no improper restraint, would 
preclude the jealousy, sometimes created in 
one part of a meeting, froma supposed combina- 
tion of others, to effect their purposes. Due 























being felt and cherished by the younger) ject is decided, avail any thing. 


and inexperienced for the judgment of those 
of age and religious weight ; and the latter 


| 


A devoted 
servant who knows “ how to keep rank,” and 
is not of a “double heart,’ timely commu- 


entertaining a proper respect for the opinions nicating that which is impressed on his mind 
of the weaker members, the body would edi-| to say, often finds kindred spirits prepared to 
fy itself in love, and we might hope its deci-| advocate the same views, on the door being 
sions would be according to truth, whether} rightly opened -by one who may have a little 
they originated with the older or younger, more Christian courage than themselves. In 
members, with those who have been long) this way, relief from a weight of anxiety some- 


habituated to see their views adopted, or with 
an individual who was rarely heard in a meet- 
ing. Wealth, popularity, family name, or any 
other mere outward distinction, would find 
little room to exert> any influence. 
and talents would confer no weight, further 
than as they had been sanctified by the re- 
finer’s fire, and were used in the fear and 


} 








times comes from an unexpected quarter, and 
right conclusions are attained. Judgment is 
prevented from being turned into gall, and the 
fruits of righteousness into hemlock. The 


Learning| truth reigns, and the church may be saved 


} 


from dangerous results. ‘The preservation of 
our religious Society depends upon its adhe- 
rence to the internal guidance of the Holy 


service of God. The many errors which | Spirit, in all matters relating to worship and 


have arisen from attaching infallibility to any 
department, or placing implicit reliance on 
the opinions of particular persons, would be 
avoided. First, because it is wrong to forego 
the exercise of those gifts, which the same 
Giver has bestowed on all the members, not 
to suppress and bury, but to use in his ser- 
vice and for his honour. Secondly, because by 
tacitly foregoing, without conviction, our own 
judgment, we. grant to another the right to 


Judge for us, and thus may imperceptibly give 


him an undue sway, prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of the whole, by creating the idea that 
his judgment is to be implicitly received on 
all occasions, and preparing him to take of- 
fence when it is not. Thirdly, because such 
blind adherence deranges the functions, and 
greatly weakens the powers of the body, by 
obstructing the proper growth of the several 
members. 

There is scarcely any thing which has more 
effectually laid waste the strength and useful- 
ness and harmony of religious society, than 
the reluctance which many indulge to exercise 
the faculties and gifts dispensed to them. By 
refusing to perform their share of duty, they 
have checked their own growth, and thrown 
n undue portion of labour on others. This 
destroys the equilibrium of power in the 
church ; for parting with that which they 
were designed to exert, it falls into the hands 
of another, who may thereby obtain an impro- 
per ascendancy. Some have despised their 
gifts, or, doubting their Lord’s faithfulness to 
enable them to occupy to his honour, they 
have improperly plead their weakness, and let 
go the promise that his strength is made per- 
fect in weakness ; or they have minded others’ 
business rather than their own, putting their 
duty off upon others, as being better qualified 
than themselves, and thus assumed his prero- 
gative to decide who shall do his Werk. In- 
stead of using the offered strength, and, like 
the disciples, praying the Lord to increase 
their faith, they have cast away their armour, 
and then gone to mourning over their unfaith- 
fulness. 

Unless duty is performed in a meeting 
when called for, it is generally lost—the im- 
portance of which cannot at the time be fully 
estimated. Both the member and the church 
may suffer much, which =fter lamentation will 
not repair. Nor will the same sentiments ex- 


discipline. ‘There have always been preserv- 
ed, those who believe it indispensable to wait 
for this influence ; but the proportion of this 
class to the whole body, it is to be feared, bas 
been gradually lessening, from one generation 
to another. As the members of the Society 
recede from this faith, we shall more and 
more lose the character which it sustained in 
the beginning, and “ forehand conclusions,” 
and party measures, involving our vital inte- 
rests, will take the place of the mind and will 
of the Head of thechurch. Persons of talent, 
learning, or natural sagacity, urged by an am- 
bitious spirit, will acquire an ascendancy, and 
the voice of the majority will be substituted 
for the authority of truth, heretofore grant- 
ed to those who humbly waited and sought 
for it. 

From the sufferings we have passed through, 
and the evidences of degeneracy in many, 
which cannot be concealed, it behoves us in- 
dividually to be earnestly engaged to lay hold 
of that faith in the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, on which our forefathers relied 
for direction and strength, and by which they 
were enlightened to discover the nature and 
beauty of the government of Christ in his 
church. ‘This endowed them with wisdom to 
construct an excellent system of discipline and 
order amongst us, and by a humble recurrence 
to which, they administered it for the pre- 
servation of the flock, the recovery of the 
wanderer, or the removal of reproach by testi- 
fying against the offender. It is this same di- 
vine unction which alone still gives under- 
standing in the things of God, and a discerning 
of the mind of Truth in matters pertaining to 
church discipline, and by which the several 
members are kept in their respective stations, 
and qualified to perform their various func- 
tions in the body. In this a harmonious la- 
bour and travail is experienced, and the So- 
ciety edifies itself in love. The elders will be 
qualified and incited to feed the flock of God, 
not by constraint, but willingly, —neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock. Likewise the younger 
will be constrained to submit themselves unto 
the elder,—yea, all will be subject one to ano- 
ther, being clothed with humility. 

8. C. 





SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XIII. 

What took place in Cana of Galilee on the 
third day? John. ii. v. 1. 

Who was the mother of Jesus? Mat. c. ii. 
v. 11. 

Who were called to the marriage? 
c. ii. Vv. 2. 

What did the mother of Jesus say to him? 
John c. ii, v. 3. 

What was our Saviour’s answer to her? 
John c. ii. v. 4. 

What did she say to the servants? 
c. ii. v. 5. 

Had Mary any reason to suppose that her 
Son could work miracles? Luke c. i. v. 32. 

What were set there after the manner of 
the purifying of the Jews? Johne. ii. v. 6. 

Repeat the direction which Jesus gave the 
servants. Johne. ii. v. 7. 

What further did he say to them? 
Cc. li. v. 8. 

When the ruler of the feast had tasted the 
water that was made wine, whom did he call ? 
John c. ii. v. 9. 

And what did he say to the bridegroom ? 
John ec. ii. v. 10. 

Who was it that wrought this miracle? 
Is. c. vii. ve 14.—Mat. c. i. v. 23.—Joho c. 
i. v. 29. ’ 

What effect had it upon his disciples? 
John c. ii. v. 11. 

What did one of the disciples declare on 
another occasion? Mat. c. xvi. v. 15 and 16. 

What did Nicodemus believe concerning 
Jesus? John c. iii. v. 2. 

Is not the figure of marriage sometimes 
used to express the union of Christ with his 
church? 2 Cor. c. xi. v. 2.—Rev. c. xix. v. 7. 

What disciples are mentioned by John the 
Evangelist as having been called the day be- 
fore? Read John c. i, vy. 35—5l. 

Where did Jesus, his mother, and his dis- 
ciples go after the marriage in Cana? John 
C. ii. Ve 12. 
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Washings practised by the Jews. 

Before every meal it was customary to wash the 
handsas well as after eating. Thus we are informed, 
“ The Pharisees and all the Jews except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders.’’ (Mark c. vii. v.3,4.) Much fault was found 
with the disciples of our Saviour when they neglected 
this ceremony. (Mat. c. xv. v.2.) As these washings 
were.so continually called for, it was common to have 
vessels always standing in some convenient place 
with water in them which might be drawn out and 
used in this way whenever wanted. Such probably 
were the six large water-pots of stone that stood in 
the house where our Saviour attended the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. They were set there, we are told, 
after the manner of the purifying of the Jews. 





(Communicated.) 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of “ The Tract As- 
sociation of Friends,’’ held, third month 14th, 
1833, officers as follow were appointed for 
the ensuing year, viz. Treasurer, Bartho- 
lomew Wistar; Clerk, John Carter ; Mana- 
gers, Thomas Kite, Caleb H. Canby, Jere- 
miah Willets, Blakey Sharpless, Theophilus 
E. Beesley, Marmaduke C. Cope, Thomas 
Booth, ‘Thomas Scattergood, George M. Ha- 
verstick, Alfred Cope, William Hodgson, jr. 
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William Seattergood, John C. Allen, Nathan | distribution, of which 11,370 have been sent 
Kite, and William H. Brown. ‘This meeting |to auxiliaries: of the remainder many have 
was larger and more satisfactory than any | been taken by individuals for the purpose of 
previous-one for a number of years past. The putting them in circulation : some have been 
revival of interest in the objects of the insti-| distributed by means of the public and other 
tution, which has been manifested during the |schools in the city and districts, and many 
last year, affords an encouraging prospect of| more have been forwarded to a distance. We 
its future usefulness. have published four new tracts, viz. No. 34, 20 
The annual report of the managers, of which | pages, “‘ On the Practical Importance of Faith 
an abstract is given below, was read. Beside|in the Divinity of Christ ;” No. 35, ** Some 
a summary of their proceedings it presents | account of Captain Paul Cuffie,”’ 4 pages; No. 
some of the considerations which recommend | 9, ‘ Memoir of Lucy A. Pancoast,’’ 4 pages, 
this mode of doing good to our fellow crea-|and No. 10, 12 pages, an interesting narrative 
tures. entitled “ The Poet Cowper and his brother.” 
The funds of the Association are princi-|Two of the new tracts, Nos. 9 and 10, take 
pally derived from the annual contributions|the places .of two of our old publications 
of inembers—the only additional sources of} which it has been thought advisable to dis- 
income are, the remittances from suuilierien|dentinns :—the whole number, printed dur- 
and occasional donations. As these sources,|ing the year, amount to 56,000, and include 
taken together, do not furnish means at all|some of nearly all our series. 
adequate to the prosecution of the concernto| It will be observed, on comparing the ope- 
the extent to which it might be usefully car-|rations of the past, with those of the five 
ried, Friends in this city and elsewhere who | years immediately preceding, that the circula- 
‘approve our objects, will perceive that their|tion of our tracts is steadily increasing. In 
assistance would be of great value. Con-|many situations throughout our populous and 
tributions and donations will be gratefully re-|wide spread country, a great deficiency of 
ceived by the treasurer, or either of the|useful books of all kinds exists; in such 
managers. ‘lhe depository is continued at|places our publications meet with ready ac- 
No. 50 north Fourth street. ceptance, and no doubt have a beneficial ef- 
Annual Report. fect, and indeed in almost every place, and 
The board of managers present to “ The |4mong all ranks of society, opportunities are 
Tract Association of Friends” the following |*orded for the useful distribution of tracts. 
report of proceedings during the year which| Although these brief monitors are peculiar- 
has elapsed since their appointment. ly acceptable to those whose circumstances 
In compliance with instructions given at|@Xlude them from the use of many books, yet 
the last annual meeting, our attention was |!t must not be supposed that this is the only 
early turned towards procuring the establish- class of persons they are calculated to benefit. 
ment of auxiliary associations among Friends | 4 he mere circumstance of their brevity often 
in various parts of our country ; and it is|°btains for them a persual from those who, 
truly gratifying to be able to state that our having access perhaps to extensive libraries, 
efforts have been attended with considerable |@e notwithstanding indisposed from listless- 
success. Auxiliaries have been formed at Vas-| 988, or want of time, to read an instructive 
salborough, Maine ; Lynn, Mass. ; Cropwell, | vant, The sceptic or the profligate who 





Burlington, Haddonfield, Evesham, and Sa-| Would not open his Bible, and would turn 
lem, N. J.; West-town, New Garden, and|@Way from any religious work of considerable 
Chester, Penna. ; Wilmingten, Del. ; and Cin- length, might be induced to reflect upon the 
cinnati, Ohio. unspeakably important truths of the gospel 
In many other places, Friends are becom-/| When presented within the harrow compass 
ing increasingly sensible of the value of judi-|of a few unbound pages. Those simple yet 
cious and interesting tracts as a means of touching narratives which exemplify the 
promoting the moral welfare of our fellow | blessed effects of religion on the bed of sick- 
men. ness, or of death, may be the means of cheer- 
The annual report of the Lynn Auxiliary |img some of the many who languish under 
contains the following observation :—* We @dversity and disease, and of pointing them 
believe this to be the first and only associa-|t0 our holy Redeemer, the only refuge and 
tion of this nature, that has been constituted | hope of the afflicted. It may be further re- 
by members of our religious Society, within| marked that the increasing amount of reading 
the limits of this yearly meeting; but we which has more or .less of a corrupting ten- 
cherish a hope that Friends, in other places,|dency, seems to indicate the expediency of 
will, ere’ long, enter into the same field of|inculcating sound Christian doctrines and 
labour, and that other and similar societies | morals by all practicable means, and among 
may be established.” We have learned that these the circulation of good tracts is proba- 
there is a probability of several other auxi- bably one of the most eflectual. 
liaries being formed, and judging from the| Having these views, we are persuaded that 
renewed interest which appears to be felt,| there is abundant inducement to persevere in 
there is no doubt, that with proper attention) the work in which we are engaged, in humble 
on the part of the next board of managers,| reliance that the diyine blessing will rest on 
the number may be much increased. The} our feeble efforts to p.omote the great cause 
managers have endeavoured in a variety of|of truth and righteousness. We consider it 
modes to enlarge the circulation of our tracts.| very desirable to enlarge the operations of 
During the. year about thirty thousand tracts| the Association, and as the willingness of our 
have been furnished from the depository for} friends to contribute towards the support of 
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so useful an institution cannot be doubted, 
we would recommend that some means be 
taken to present to them the claims which it 
has upon their liberality. 
By direction of the board of managers, 
Wa. Hopeson, Jr. Clerk. 
Philad. 3d mo. 5th, 1833. 


The success of former efforts to procure 
the assistance of Friends in various places, 
encourages the managers to invite the forma- 
tion of auxiliary associations in neighbourhoods 
where none have yet been organised. 

Individuals acting alone may very material- 
ly promote the distribution of tracts, end we 
desire that none may be deterred from aiding 
in the work because unassisted by others re- 
siding in the same neighbourhoods ; but the 
formation of auxiliary associations, wherever 
practicable, is no doubt the most effectual 
means of enlarging the field of usefulness. 
Our views in relation to the circumstances 
under which moral and religious tracts may 
be advantageously circulated, are stated in 
the preceding abstract of our annual report; 
and if correct, it is very desirable to multiply 
the channels through which they may be be- 
neficially diffused. 

The following sketch of a constitution for 
auxiliary associations is submitted as a mere 
outline, and can be modified to suit the views 
of their members, the only essential feature 
being that the auxiliaries receive and distri- 
bute our tracts. The whole amount of money 
remitted will be returned in tracts at the low- 
est price. 

Art. 1. That an association, auxiliary to 
the Tract Association of Friends, be formed ; 
to be called “ The Auxiliary Tract 
Association of Friends.” 

Arr. 2. That the object of the association 
be, to circulate such tracts as may be furnish- 
ed by the Tract Association of Friends, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Arr. 3. That any member of the religious 
Society of Friends, paying annually , 
be a member of this association. 

Art. 4. That the funds of the society be 
remitted to the general association, in consi- 
deration of its supplying us with tracts for dis- 
tribution ; and that we forward to it a report 
of our proceedings once a year. 





Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
THE TRAVELLER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Father! guideme. Day declines ; 
Hollow winds are in the pines; 
Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow ; 
Hushed is now the convent bell, 
Which erewhile, with breezy swell, 
From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset shore. 
Now the sailor’s vesper hymn 
Dies away. 
Father ! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 


In the low and shivering thrill 

Of the leaves, that late hung still— 
In the dull and muffied tone 

Of the sea-wave’s distant moan— 
In the deep tints of the sky— 
There are signs of tempest nigh. 









set off for another. 


\to be applied. 





Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father ! through the storm and shade, 
O’er the wild, 

Oh! be thou the lone one’s aid— 
Save thy child! 


Many a swift and sounding plume 

Homewards, through the boding gloom, 

O’er my way hath flitted fast, 

Since the farewell sun-beam pass’d 

From the chestnut’s ruddy bark, 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

When the wakening night.winds sigh 

Through the long reeds mournfully ; 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste ; 
God of night! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste— 
Be his light! 


In his distant cradle-nest, 

Now my babe is laid to rest; 

Beautiful his slumber seems 

With a glow of heavenly dreams; 

Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 

Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 

Where his mother bends to pray 

For the loved and far away.— 

Father ! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer! 

Back, through thine all-guiding power, 
Lead me there! 


Darker, wilder, grows the night,— 

Not a star sends quivering light 

Through the massy arch of shade, 

By the stern old forest made. 

Thou ! to whose unslumbering eyes 

All my pathway open lies, 

By thy son, who knew distress 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father ! through the time of dread, 
Save, oh ! save. 


The Magpie.—Wherever it be, wild or 
tame, this is the monkey of birds, full of 
mischief and mimicry. 
Mr. Howit, that one he kept, having stolen 
various articles, was watched by him narrow- 
ly ; and was at length seen by him busy in 
the garden, gathering pebbles, and with much 
solemnity and a studied air, dropping them 
into a hole about eighteen inches deep, made 
to receive a line post. 
stone, it cried ‘carack !’ triumphantly, and 
Making himself sure, 
that he had found the objects of his search, 
the gentleman went to the place, and found 
in the hole a poor toad, which the magpie 
was stoning for his amusement. 
Notes of a Naturalist, 


New Adhesive Plaster.—M. Deschamps, of 
Avallon, states that the following adhesive 
plaster is better than the resinous for the 
purpose of closing wounds, &c. 
pared by fixing a piece of fine muslin, silk, 
or linen, to a table, and giving it a thin coat 
of flour paste ; when this is dry, two coats of 
\colourless gelatine (glue of good quality) are 
It is only necessary to mois- 
ten this adhesive plaster to enable it to stick 
with great firmness. The inventor states 
that court plaster, prepared in this manner, is{ 
|far preferable to any other. 
7 Jour. de Chim. Med. 


A gentleman told 


After dropping each 


It ispre- 
















The reflections upon a well-spent life furnish 
us with joys more pleasing than ten thousand 
triumphs. T. a Kempis. 

Truth has no such way of prevailing, as 
when strong arguments, and good reason, are 
joined with the softness of civility and good 
usage. Locke. 
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We invite attention to the annual Report 
of the Tract Society of Friends in this city, 
inserted to-day, the tenor of which§ in re- 
gard to the usefulness of that institution, is 
highly satisfactory both as to the past, and 
prospectively. The invitation and induce- 
ments held out to Friends in other parts to 
participate in this unostentatious but cheap 
-|and efficient mode of doing good, we should 
hope would lead to the formation of many 
additional auxiliary associations. The pub- 
lication of the Report, at the present juncture, 
seems particularly opportune, since indivi- 
duals attending our yearly meeting, now 
near at hand, will then have it in their power 
more fully to enquire and satisfy themselves 
on the subject. 

Nathan Kite has in press Payne’s Transla- 
tion of Thomas 4 Kempis on the Imitation of 
Christ, to form a pocket volume. A recom- 
mendatory essay, by Dr. Chalmers, copied 
from the Glasgow edition, is prefixed. There 
is at present no complete and well printed 
edition of this work in the market. The 
Boston copy omits altogether the valuable 
preface of the translator, and takes consider- 
able liberties with the text. We understand 
the edition will be ready for sale in the 
course of the next or the following week.. 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Collins, of Upper 
Evesham, New Jersey ; a minister. of the 
gospel of Christ in the Society of Friends. 
in press and will be speedily published by 
Uriah Hunt, 19 north Third street. 


Part of the edition of George Fox's Jour- 
nal, printed by the meeting for sufferings in 
this city, for the purpose of promoting the 
circulation of the work by furnishing it at a 
reduced price, remains on hand, and may be 
had on application to Kimber & Sharpless, 
Uriah Hunt, or Nathan Kite, booksellers. 


An adjourned meeting of the West-town 
Boarding School Committee will be held in 
Philadelphia, on sixth day evening, the 12th 
inst., at half past 7 o’clock. 

Wittram Evans, Clerk. 

Wanted, a lad, as an apprentice, at the 
Lumber Business, in this city. 
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